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THE GOSPEL AND THE GOSPELS 


Although the historical approach to the Scriptures characteristic of the 
last two centuries has done some excellent work and left us with 
certain considerable advantages, it has nevertheless left behind it an 
unfortunate emphasis, a distraction from the theological message of 
the Scriptures. This fact is usually discussed against an Old Testament 
background, but it is clear that the discussion is relevant for the New 
Testament also because here, too, we are dealing with the Word of 
God—that is to say with a message of salvation. It is needless to say, 
of course, that the transference of the principle has to be made with 
the greatest care. There is, for instance, all the difference in the world 
between the committal to writing of a seven-hundred-year-old tra- 
dition about Abraham and a written account, perhaps as early as 
fifteen years after the event, of the main outlines of our Lord’s career. 
And yet, once this has been said, it does remain true that the purpose 
of the evangelists themselves is less biographical than theological. It 
is enough to remember, or at least it is a symptom of this, that not 
one of the evangelists offers us a description of the Crucifixion itself 
but all four remark briefly : They crucified him. No doubt we are 
right in this connection to investigate all there is to be known of the 
Roman process of crucifixion for our own information and devotion 
and for the benefit of those we are called to teach, but even while we 
are doing so it would be well to bear in mind that we are doing what 
the evangelists did not do, and that the further we go along this line 
the more risk we take of missing the evangelists’ primary lesson. And 
since we have mentioned this point rather at random it might be well 
to suggest immediately, lest our approach seem negative, that side by 
side with this historical research there must go a theological and 
biblical research into the function of suffering in Old Testament and 
New. This might sound idealistic and beyond the powers of a busy 
teacher. It is not in fact. I am simply suggesting that when we come 
to the Crucifixion in the Passion story we should read for ourselves 
and for the children the Song of the Suffering Servant in the 53rd 
chapter of Isaias, Psalm 21—begun by our Lord himself on the Cross 
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and so revealing to us his mind—and the famous hymn to the Cross 
in the second chapter of Philippians. Or, to take another example, 
that we should spend at least as much time pointing out that when our 
Lord walked the waters or calmed the storm he was displaying the 
powers the Psalmist ascribes to God, as to verifying the size and depth 
of Lake Galilee. After all, the evangelist’s conclusion of the Storm 
episode is not ‘How did he do it’ but ‘ Who is this?’. I believe 
that the approach just outlined is dictated to us by the literary form 
which we call ‘ gospel.’ It is therefore necessary to examine what the 
word ‘ gospel’ itselfimplies. Later we shall discuss how the evangelists 
interpreted their task. 

The first and most certain thing we all know about the gospels is 
that there are four of them ; and in a sense this is the very thing we 
should try to forget ; to stress it leads to unfortunate consequences we 
shall try afterwards to show. It is only fair to say that the word 
‘gospels’ in the plural dates back at least to Justin in the second 
century. This makes it respectable but not necessarily helpful. It is 
much more useful to remember that there are not four gospels but 
one gospel in four forms: the gospel according to Matthew, according 
to Mark, and so on. The term gospel (early English god spel, good 
news) closely translates the Greek eu-aggelion which in the first half of 
the story is the good news brought by Jesus Christ and then becomes 
the good news about Jesus Christ. We have to do, therefore, not 
simply with a record but with a message. Of this message there are 
four presentations, four written forms, four written approaches to the 
one unwritten message. 

This message is a religious one. Already in classical Greek the 
word eu-aggelion has a religious flavour : it meant the sacrifice offered 
on the receipt of good news, thanking the gods for the message which, 
usually, was proclaimed from the temple steps. In the first century 
before our Lord it came to mean the good news itself: but it is still 
religious in tone because it is commonly used of events connected with 
the ‘ divine’ emperor—accession or victory or birth of a royal son, 
or a visit for which all roads to the privileged town were to be repaired, 
the paths made straight and the rough places plain. And it is not 
without interest that the bearer of such good news was greeted with 
the waving of palm-branches. But since the true literary background 
of our gospels is first and foremost the Old Testament, it is important 
to notice that there the subject of the good news’ is the enthronement 
of God as king, that is to say the assertion by God of His royal rights 
and his coming as Saviour and Giver of Life. The prophet Isaias 
speaks of an * evangelist’ who tells the towns of Judah : Here comes 
your God, and proclaims how beautiful are the feet that bring good 
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news, ‘ who announce salvation, who say to Sion : Your God is King.’ 
Within the word itself, therefore, we have both a royal and a religious 
significance. But if the pagan emperors, to judge by so many of their 
coins, were styled ‘ Lord and Giver of Life,’ we have in the Christian 
use of the term ‘ gospel’ an element of defiance—it is God who reigns, 
it is the gospel of the kingdom of God, it is God who is Lord, God 
who gives life. When St Mark, therefore, heads his work ‘ The 
beginning of the gospel of Jesus Christ,’ he is telling us that his book 
contains the news that God has determined here and now to display 
His kingship (this is the good news from Jesus Christ), and this through 
His son the appointed king, as Jesus himself claims before Pilate (this 
is the good news about Jesus Christ). And what this good news means 
to man is expressed clearly by our Lord himself when he deliberately 
chooses to read this passage from the prophet Isaias in the synagogue : 


The spirit of the Lord is upon me ; 

he has sent me to bring the good news to the poor ; 
to announce deliverance to the captive, 

new sight to the blind, 

freedom to the oppressed— 

a time of pardon from the Lord. (Lk. 4:18-19) 


It is the content of this good news, therefore, which must be our first 
concern, and I hope I am not being too mysterious if I sum it up by 
saying that it is better to teach the gospel than to teach the gospels. 
To speak practically and clearly, it is more important to spend our 
time on the common doctrine of the gospels than to spend it on 
explaining away their divergencies. We shall return to this question 
later, however. 

The remarks we have just made will, I hope, serve to guide our 
general outlook, but, after all, we are faced also with more particular 
problems of gospel interpretation which, I think, cannot be adequately 
met without some knowledge of how our written gospels came into 
being. The vague idea that they are desk-compositions written at a 
sitting can do much harm in the field of interpretation. Against this 
unrealistic notion can always be quoted the prologue of Luke : Several 
people have undertaken to compose an account of the events that 
have taken place in our midst . . . so I too have decided to write an 
ordered account. But even earlier than these apparently fragmentary 
attempts at written records came the apostolic preaching, the kerygma : 
in the beginning was the spoken word. The outline of this kerygma 
can be drawn from a comparison of the earliest apostolic speeches in 
the Acts of the Apostles with the Epistles of St Paul. Briefly, the 
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earliest form this good news took is as follows: A descendant of 
David has recently moved about in Palestine doing good and showing 
by many ‘works of power, prodigies and signs’ that God was at 
work in him. He was put to death at the instigation of many of his 
own people but he rose again and sits enthroned at the right hand of 
God. From here he pours out the Spirit on his faithful ones and from 
here he will return to ‘restore all things.’ Here in a nutshell is the 
kerygma, the gospel. We notice immediately that what might be 
called the biographical element is reduced to a minimum and that the 
theological note is struck straight away, for the first sermons in the 
Acts are careful to point out that this is not just the career of a great 
Rabbi or even of the greatest of prophets ; they insist that it is a unique 
career of which all the prophets spoke, towards which the whole of 
the Old Testament looked; the horrifying fact of the Crucifixion 
itself, they are anxious to note, was according to the ‘ determinate 
counsel and foreknowledge of God’; and as for the biographical 
events, they are but the necessary prelude to the present theological 
reality of the victorious and presiding Christ. It is important also to 
notice that this kerygma always closes with an appeal to repentance. 
I say it is important because it shows us that the purpose of proclaiming 
the good news was always practical, that the purpose of the gospels 
themselves, therefore, was not to convey idle information but to 
create an impact, to move the reader to repentance. This observation 
brings us back once more to the relative unimportance of biographical 
detail as compared with lasting spiritual results. 

We may come now nearer to the gospels themselves which are an 
expansion of the kerygma. This is most noticeable in Mark. He does 
not speak of his own work as ‘ memoirs ’—a term used of the gospels 
by some early writers—but as a ‘ gospel,’ that is to say (for the terms 
are interchangeable) as a kerygma. Like Peter in his first sermons 
Mark asserts in his first words that the career he is going to describe 
is a fulfilment of prophecy, like him he appeals for repentance : The 
time is fulfilled. . . . Repent and believe the good news. He then 
proceeds to describe in more detail how this Jesus “ went about doing 
good’ and narrates how Jesus died and rose again. In Matthew and 
Luke the pattern is not so clear, though it is evidently there and 
Matthew even expands two elements of the kerygma not emphasised 
by Mark—namely, the fact that Jesus was a descendant of David and 
that he was the fulfilment of the prophets ; but Matthew also departs 
from the primitive kerygma by collecting so many of our Lord’s 
sayings on moral matters—what the scholars call not kerygma but 
didache, not proclamation but doctrine. The question we ask our- 
selves now is how this development took place. 
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There is no doubt that the early Church could not long be satisfied 
with the bare outlines of the kerygma as we have described it, especially 
as those who had lived with our Lord had many things to recall that 
he had said and done. His sayings in particular would be carefully 
stored in their retentive memories : the disciples of every Jewish Rabbi 
were capable of that—and how much more of this much greater than 
aRabbi? Thus the first three great discourses of Matthew would soon 
be formed—no doubt before the gospel itself came into being—I mean 
the Sermon on the Mount, the programme for Christian living, the 
Missionary Discourse, the programme for Christian preaching, and 
the Parable discourse, the presentation of the mystery of the Kingdom. 
This process would begin, doubtless, when the death. of Stephen in 32 
or 34 led to the dispersal of Christian missionaries ; and in all of it 
memory played a large part. And since before printed books came to 
kill memory men picked up more with their ears than with their eyes, 
certain oral aids were used to assist memory-—rhyme, rhythm, allitera- 
tion, striking formulae, repetition, graphic comparison. Our Lord, 
the wise teacher, pursued this method and distinct traces of it have 
come down to us in our present gospels—so many witnesses to the 
antiquity of their sources. Take repetition, for example. It is no 
impiety for us to confess that this makes wearisome reading for us, so 
long as we remember that it was not done to please us but to help the 
disciples. Take for instance our Lord’s comparison of the wise and 
the foolish man which could have been put into half a dozen words ; 
notice the balanced contrast and the measured, leisurely style, 
facilitating memory : 


He who hears my words and keeps them 
is like a wise man 

who built his house on a rock. 

The rain fell, 

the storm came, 

the winds blew 

and were let loose against that house. 


And it did not fall, 


because it was founded on a rock. 


But he who hears my words and does not keep them 
is like a foolish man 

who built his house on sand. 

The rain fell, 

the storm came, 

the winds blew 
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and beat upon that house. 
And it fell, 
and great was its fall. (Mt. 7:24-7) 


Here surely we are in touch with the words as they came from our 
Lord ; this is not the manner of an editor but of a careful teacher. 
And he was indeed careful. By those who have examined our Lord’s 
sayings in the light of their original language (so far as this is at present 
known) we are assured that they bear the impress of well-prepared 
deliverances. In the kindly sayings the sounds are soft and gentle: 
thus, “Come to me all you who are heavy laden’ is ’etho lewathi 
kullekon delahain ute’inin ; whereas, for example, when hypocrites are 
contrasted with simple Christian disciples the sounds are strongly 
guttural and mockingly sibilant : thus, “ As the hypocrites do in the 
synagogues and streets ’ is hekma da’ abadu shaqqarin bkenishatha ubeshuqin. 
It is touching to think, as we rarely think, that our Lord must have 
worked hard to prepare all he had to say, for when the Son of God 
became man he became like to us in all things, sin alone excepted. 

To return to the phenomenon we have noticed, that of balance or 
parallelism : it is the characteristic of all solemn Semitic speech and it 
pervades our Lord’s discourses as reported in the gospels, thus showing 
the fundamentally Jewish character of the sayings and witnessing to 
the fidelity of the evangelists. This literary trick is sometimes helpful 
in interpretation or textual criticism of the Psalms, for example, and 
so it is at times in the gospels. There is a well-known couplet : Give 
not that which is holy to dogs / Throw not your pearls before swine. 
Dogs and swine are plainly parallel, but what of ‘ holy ’ and ‘ pearls’? 
The rule of parallelism suggests a closer correspondence. And here 
the original language comes to our aid. In Aramaic the word gedasha 
means ‘holy’ but the same consonants vocalised gqudsha means a 
golden ring. It should be observed here that if we are reluctant to 
admit a mistranslation on the part of an evangelist we must at least 
recognise that the possibility brings us very close to the Aramaic spoken 
word of our Lord himself. In any case, it seems that Gospel interpreta- 
tion in detail will receive in the future considerable assistance from any 
further knowledge which may be forthcoming of the actual language 
our Lord spoke. Perhaps one of the most probable conjectures in 
this field concerns the very odd sentence of Luke : Give alms of what 
is inside, and then the outside will be clean. Matthew’s form of what 
is evidently the same saying is: Clean the inside first and then every- 
thing will be clean. But where did Luke’s strange text come from ? 
Probably from a confusion of the two very similar Aramaic words : 
dakkau to cleanse, and zakkau to give alms. 
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There is therefore powerful evidence that very many of our Lord’s 
words have been closely remembered and recorded, and there are 
certain units (like the above example of the wise and the foolish man) 
which have certainly been preserved as units. But is this always so ? 
It seems not. Thus for the Sermon on the Mount in Mt. 5-7: does 
this represent one long and difficult discourse addressed to the patient 
crowds, or is it a collection and ordering of many separate sayings 
made by the evangelist or by someone before his time ? If we are to 
judge by the way these same sayings are scattered throughout the 
gospel of Luke (and any Bible with a good reference system will show 
this) we should be at least prepared to admit the possibility of a 
collection made by someone anxious to systematise. If we remember 
further that Matthew’s is the gospel of five great discourses, five books 
of the New Law as it were, we shall be inclined to say that the unity 
is artificial, the historical element has been sacrificed to the theological 
purpose—which, I remind you, is well in keeping with the nature of 
‘gospel.’ This example has been chosen only because it illustrates a 
useful principle of gospel interpretation. We have often been warned, 
and wisely, that the context of a saying must always be taken into 
account. But we must always remember that the context first has to 
be proved, and the first misgiving we have is when we find a saying 
of one gospel in a different context in the next. Indeed, within this 
very Sermon on the Mount we have a notable example. I have read 
in certain books now, it is true, somewhat out of date, that our Lord 
must have taught his disciples the “Our Father’ on two separate 
occasions, for Matthew gives it at the beginning of our Lord’s public 
life in the Sermon, and Luke at the end. This is frankly incredible 
since Luke introduces his own * Our Father’ with a request from the 
disciples: ‘Lord teach us to pray ’—are we to say they had for- 
gotten? Perhaps the whole question of chronology is here irrelevant, 
it is certainly unimportant, but if not, I should unhesitatingly accept 
St Luke’s placing for, apart from Matthew’s general tendency to 
group, a glance at his chapter six with its strict arrangement of three 
sections with a repeated refrain: Alms in secret, Prayer in secret, 
Fasting in secret, interrupted by the ‘ Our Father’ section, betrays an 
old arrangement now interfered with. 

We have so far tried to look behind the gospels as it were. It is 
time now to look at the gospels as we have them now. For the last 
hundred years scholars have laboured to explain their strange simi- 
larities yoked to their no less surprising differences. The problem is 
not yet solved, indeed it has been recently opened up all over again 
and what seemed an acquired solution (the dependence of Matthew 
and Luke on Mark) is again under fire. We can do no more here 
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than state what seems to be the most likely solution and the one which 
is, at least in part, rallying more and more scholars to it. Briefly it is 
this: that behind the gospels in their present form stands an Aramaic 
tradition and, it appears, an Aramaic written gospel having much in 
common with our present Matthew, of which the apostle Matthew 
was the author. This primitive gospel may be as early as A.D. 45. 
Various translations were made of it into Greek and from separate 
members of this little family sprang our present gospels. This is 
putting the matter much too simply, of course, but it will serve our 
turn. This theory does not of course deny an interdependence between 
the three first gospels also. 

It would not be worth our while to describe this process were it 
not that it has various consequences in the sphere of interpretation. It 
at least opens our eyes to a fact we asserted from the beginning and 
arrived at from a different point of view, namely that the gospel is 
one in many forms. This realisation may have very practical results 
and so I dare here to propose what, except for one short experiment, 
I have not been able to put into practice myself. Namely, that we 
should teach the first three gospels not separately but all together. 
There are practical difficulties against this, of course, of which the 
greatest is the lack of a Catholic English text of all three gospels 
printed side by side—a ‘ Synopsis,’ as it is misleadingly called. The 
second is the lack of a commentary on all three gospels together, 
though Father Cox has made a most useful step in this direction for 
popular use at least. The advantages seem to me obvious : first, we 
do not have to bore our students by treating the same incident or 
discourse three times in their course—instead we see it once from all 
three angles, and therefore we see it solid. Second, we secure a 
robust approach to the vexed question of harmonisation of which I 
shall say a word in a moment. Third, we learn by contrast of the 
different aims and characteristics of the various gospels. 

We have mentioned the thorny question of harmonisation—more 
thorny for those who have not appreciated the literary form of which 
we are speaking or for those who have taken no hint from the fact 
that even the Beatitudes, the Pater, the inscription over the Cross, the 
Eucharistic words themselves are all presented in different words in 
our different gospels. We have already spoken of the fidelity in 
recording our Lord’s words, but there is also a certain freedom used 
by each of the evangelists—as the texts themselves bear witness. I 
have read a learned article that set out to prove that when Matthew 
and Luke make our Lord forbid his missionaries a staff and Mark 
makes him allow them a staff, the word “ staff’ means in one case an 
aid to walking, in the other a defensive weapon—though in truth the 
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Greek suggests no difference. But the truth seems to lie elsewhere : 
all three are preaching complete detachment but Matthew, with less 
sense of realism than Mark, makes this extend even to the poorest 
traveller’s support. A similar answer should be given, one feels, to 
the famous blind man of Jericho problem : were there two or one, 
were they or he cured as our Lord was on the way into or on the way 
out of Jericho ? Many would answer : there were two, and therefore 
itcan be said there was one ; and the miracle was worked on the way 
out of the older Jericho but on the way into the new. As an isolated 
solution this may not offend us, though it sounds artificial, but when 
similar solutions are offered for similar difficulties one feels a sense of 
exegetical strain. Surely it is more natural to recall that a ‘ gospel ’ is 
a theological literacy form in which historical detail may remain 
unemphasised and general statement admitted ? 

The same conclusion is arrived at, by a different route, in the school 
of interpretation known as Form Criticism which (to confine ourselves 
to our present purpose) has established one helpful conclusion amongst 
many other unacceptable ones, namely, that close analysis shows how 
the body of our first three gospels is composed of so many beads on a 
thread, of passages which can be displaced without losing their signifi- 
cance ; the thread itself, that is to say the connecting passages whether 
concerned with place or with time, is of secondary value and is not 
meant to have any more. A comparison of the gospels between 
themselves bears this out. So, for instance, the healing of the leper 
in Mark appears out of the blue, as it were : Mark says simply, ‘ And 
aleper came.’ Matthew however says, “ When he came down from 
the mountain a leper came.’ Luke says, ‘ When he was in one of the 
cities a leper came.’ One may multiply the lepers and the incidents, 
of course, though all three accounts suggest the same event ; but it 
seems nearer the truth that the various indications are connecting links 
only—like the meaningless ‘ At that time’ of the beginning of our 
Sunday gospels—links which are merely convenient methods of carry- 
ing on the narrative. If this is so, and the literary form of gospel is 
quite compatible with it, while the doctrine of Inspiration has nothing 
to say against it, we should be much more cautious of writing what 
are often called ‘Lives’ of our Lord as if we possessed an ordered 
chronological account of his career instead of the good news of his 
tedemptive work. 

From what has been said I hope it does not appear that the interpre- 
tation of the gospels is destructive work, a work of demolition. The 
purpose is not to destroy but to fulfil. I repeat that the more we can 
know of the historical side of the Scriptures the better, but if such 
investigation means a loss to the theological side—as experience has 
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taught us all that it does—then it must be allowed to fall into the 
background, because the gospels demand to be taken for what they 
are—not descriptions of life in Palestine over a period of two years, 
but the good and eternal news of God’s salvation. 

There is one last feature of modern interpretation that deserves 
mention because it may help us to intelligent understanding not only 
of the gospels but of the whole biblical literature. One of the most 
fashionable, and ugliest, words today is ‘demythologisation.’ Now 
we must insist that though the word is new, the thing it represents is 
as old as man himself. When human beings think and speak of the 
Infinite God it is plain that all they have at their disposal is human 
language. They are perfectly aware, and the biblical authors them- 
selves say so clearly, that the human tongue is inadequate to express 
what is divine. Consequently, even when they are using human 
descriptions of God, their mind is for ever deprecating the human 
expression and stripping it of its limitations ; in other words they are 
taking what may be (unhappily) called ‘ mythical ’ elements out of it ; 
they are ‘demythologising.’ If I preach in England I may point up 
to heaven ; ifI preach in Australia I may do the same ; but I presume 
this may be called the opposite direction. I feel no awkwardness 
about it, however, but what do I mean? That heaven is neither up 
nor down but all about us. I have demythologised on a small scale. 
But let me quote St Jerome from the fourth century to show that the 
thing is not new : 


In the Church, too, we have foolish speaking : as when a man, deceived by a passage 
in Isaias (6:4), a passage he has failed to understand, thinks that heaven is curved like 
an arch ; that a throne, too, is placed in heaven and that God sat upon it, and that 
as though he were a judge or a general the angels stood in a circle round about him 
to obey his instructions and to be sent on separate missions. 


Here is demythologisation with a vengeance—fifteen hundred years 


old. 


ALEX. JONES 
Upholland 
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THE FORMATION OF THE BREAD OF 
LIFE DISCOURSE 
(John 6) 


In New Testament times it is clear that manna was considered a type 
of the Eucharist.1_ That this should be so is readily explained by the 
stress upon the relationship: manna—Messiah, in contemporaneous 
Judaism. This relationship of course finds its best scriptural expression 
in Jn. 6, where the manna of the desert plays an important role in the 
course of the development of what appears to be a eucharistic catechesis. 
Thus the all-important function of Christ on the day of the miracle 
of the loaves is to give bread : he takes the initiative (v. 5) ; he gives 
the bread himself (v.11). Furthermore Christ is pictured as giving 
this miraculous bread at the time of the Passover (v. 4) when according 
to Jewish speculation the Messiah would come and deliver the heavenly 
manna.* The messianic enthusiasm of the crowd seems to have been 
aroused precisely because they saw in Jesus’ miracle the long-awaited 
return of the manna. The murmuring crowd which appeared the 
next day to demand a sign calls to mind Israel wandering in the desert 
and thus completes the Exodus motif of the chapter. 

But if Jesus is pictured as the Messiah who gives bread in a miracu- 
lous way, nevertheless it is unmistakably pointed out that this bread 
is a type of the future gift which Jesus will give (vv. 27, 5c). Asa 
type it is gathered up lest it be lost (v.12) and remains incorrupt 
though it nourished the whole crowd (v. 13).5 A further hint that 
this bread miracle is only a type may be derived from the consecrated 
phrase of vv. 11 and 23, which looks forward to the action of Christ 
at the Last Supper. Thus John describes the multiplication of the 
loaves in terms of a eucharistic banquet organised and directed by 
Jesus and served by him. 

Other evidence that the author of the Fourth Gospel was already 
in the spirit of the Last Supper when he wrote this pericope may be 
drawn from v. 51: ‘And the bread I will give is my flesh for the life 
of the world,’ which recalls the words attributed to Christ at the time 
of the institution of the Eucharist. Again, the dissociation of the two 


1 1 Cor. 10:3ff. 

2 J. Jeremias, The Eucharistic Words of Jesus (Oxford 1955), pp. 152-9 ; C. H. Dodd, 
The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel (Cambridge 1953), p. 335 ; B. Gartner, John 6 and 
the Jewish Passover, Coniectanea Neotestamentica xvm (Lund 1959), pp. 18-25. 

3 B. Gartner, op. cit., p. 19 

4 ibid., p. 21 

5 D. Daube, The New Testament and Rabbinic Judaism (London 1956), p. 43 

® 7 Cor. 11:24; EK: 22:19 
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phrases : ‘to eat my flesh’ / ‘ to drink my blood,’ is a clear reference 
to the double consecration of the Last Supper (vv. 53-8). Even the 
mention of the fact that the discourse on the bread of life took place 
in a synagogue at Capharnaum has eucharistic overtones (v. 59). We 
are justified in supposing that the author of the Fourth Gospel dates 
this discourse on Friday evening or Saturday morning. In which case 
the multiplication of the loaves must be placed on Thursday, the day 
which, according to johannine chronology, Christ celebrated the 
Passover meal. 

With the importance of the relationship between manna and 
Eucharist established, it would not be surprising if the bread-of-life 
discourse was a midrash, an exegesis of the text of Scripture which is 
put in the mouths of the Jews and which refers to well-attested Jewish 
speculation about messianic manna (v. 32). Yet this point has not 
been emphasised in the past.1 Recently, however, P. Borgen has 
called attention to it.? 

According to Borgen the discourse of Jesus following Jn. 6:31, 
i.e. vv. 32-58, is a midrash of the reference to the manna miracle with 
the quotation from Scripture : ‘ Our fathers ate manna in the wilder- 
ness ; as it is written, “ He gave them bread from heaven to eat.””’ 
R. Bultmann claims that vv. 51b-s58b are an interpolation made in the 
interest of eucharistic doctrine. A close study, however, of wv. 32-52 
reveals that the words ‘bread,’ ‘from heaven’ and ‘He gave’ are 
quite sufficiently developed. But the word ‘ to eat’ occurs only from 
v. 49 onward. Now if we suppose that vv. 53-8 are an interpolation, 
then the word ‘to eat ’ has not received a development comparable to 
the rest of the words of Ps. 78:24. The conclusion, therefore, is drawn 
that vv. 52-8 are not an interpolation but that vv. 26-58 form a unified 
whole, for only in vv. 53-8 does the word ‘to eat’ receive adequate 
treatment. 

In the light of this observation it seems best to say that the plan of 
the discourse is ruled by the words of Ps. 78:24. The development of 
the exegesis follows the general form : revelation—objection—further 
revelation, as X.-L. Dufour has pointed out.* In this form the 
objection yields up in abbreviated fashion the theme of the revelation 
surrounding it and points to a further revelation (vv. 28, 30-31, 42, $2). 


1 The detailed investigation of H. Schiirmann, for example, did not hit upon this 
point as a proof of the unity of the discourse. cf. ‘Jn.6, 51c—ein Schiissel zur 
johanneischen Brotrede,’ Biblische Zeitschrift u (1958), pp. 244-62 ; ‘ Die Eucharistie als 
Reprasentation und Applikation des Heilsgeschehens nach Jn. 6, 53-8,’ Trierer Theolo- 
gische Zeitschrift xxv (1959), pp. 30-45, 108-18. 

2 P. Borgen, ‘ The Unity of the Discourse in Jn 6,’ Zeitschrift fiir die Neutestamentliche 
Wissenschaft L (1959), pp. 277-8 

3 X.-L. Dufour, ‘ Le mystére du Pain de Vie,’ Recherches de Science Religieuse XLVI 
(1958), pp. 496-500 
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This method is also employed in Jn. 3 and 4, and points out the 
incapacity of human reason before the revelation of the Word. 
Reason rejects revelation which it cannot explain or justify. 

Regarding however the questions asked in vv. 28, 30-1, 42, 52, it 
should be noted that although a question method is used which finds 
its parallel elsewhere in the Fourth Gospel, still it remains possible that 
the question arrangement in this passage, if not the method itself, was 
inspired by the four questions which the four sons asked in the Jewish 
Passover Haggadah.? 

First of all there are four distinct inquiries, each of which is placed 
between revelations made by Christ. Secondly, each inquiry has a 
special character. 

The question of v. 28 seems to be a simple halakhic question con- 
cerning a point of law. It parallels the question of the wise son in the 
Jewish Passover Haggadah and stands apart from the questions of 
vv. 30-1 which suppose the revelation of v. 28. 

The questions of vv. 30-1 ask for a sign like that which proved 
Moses’ power of mediation, namely the manna. The reference to 
Ps. 78:24 indicates that the Jews interpret this verse as referring to the 
sign which the Messiah will give to prove his authenticity. These 
questions, then, are of the haggadha type, involving precisely the 
interpretation of Ps. 78:24, and thus parallel the question presumed to 
be asked by the child who is too young to be able to ask a question 
in the Jewish Passover Haggadah. 

Having stated that he is the bread of life and that faith, a gift of 
the Father, is required to understand this, Jesus finds himself confronted 
with a question aimed more at ridicule than anything else (v. 42). 
This is a boruth question which finds its counterpart in the question 
which the wicked child asks in the Jewish Passover Haggadah. It 
makes light of the interpretation which Jesus gives to the words 
‘bread from heaven.’ 

In vv. 43-51 Jesus reiterates the necessity of faith to comprehend 
his interpretation and introduces the notion of eating which is found in 
the verse of Ps. 78 under consideration. 

The question of v. 52 again hinges on the understanding of the 
exegesis of Ps. 78:24 with the emphasis on the word ‘eat.’ The 
notion of eating, introduced by Christ into the discourse, makes 
concrete the idea of participation and leads to the practical question 
of how this may applied to daily life. This question of the Jews is a 
derekh ’eres question which finds its counterpart in the interrogation of 
the sincere child asked in the Passover Haggadah. The fact that the 
Jews ‘ disputed among themselves’ concerning the revelation which 

1 ibid., pp. 498, 500-1, 504 * B. Gartner, op. cit., pp. 26-8 
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Jesus had made in the previous verse seems to indicate that the question 
is to be understood as a sincere one. 

So from the nature of the questions asked, it remains possible that 
the author of the Fourth Gospel is following the Passover Haggadah 
arrangement.! This possibility is enhanced by the fact that vv. 31-58, 
which begin with the haggadha question concerning the interpretation 
of scripture, seems to be formally a midrash of Ps. 78:24, a text con- 
cerning a Passover theme important for a Jewish Christian Passover 
ritual modelled on the Jewish Passover Haggadah.? 


EDWARD J. KILMARTIN, S.J. 
Weston 


REFLECTIONS ON THE SOURCES OF 
THE PENTATEUCH® 


Permit me to introduce my subject by a fictional illustration. If it 
should happen that three thousand years hence archaeologists should 
endeavour to piece together the history of our times, what would they 
make of the discovery of a school library? If the first writing to be 
discovered was Shakespeare’s Othello, or worse still More’s Utopia, 
would it upset their theories about late medieval Europe? I should 
think that it would shatter a fair number of historical dogmas until 
they realised that they were dealing with dramatic fiction in the one 
case and fantasy in the other. 

Something similar holds for biblical studies. It is impossible to 
begin the interpretation of a text until one has decided what type of 
literature it is, how it came to be written and how were the con- 
temporary readers expected to understand it. Inspiration does not 
lift a writer out of space and time. God works through men as He 
finds them. Only when we have understood the intention of the 
writer can we appreciate the inspired message. For instance, if the 
ancient hagiographer intended the division of creation into six days 

1 Other possible points of contact between the Jewish Passover Haggadah and 
Jn. 6:26-58 are the use of the liturgical formula EGO EIMI and the parallel between 
Jn. 6:35 and the words of the Father when he raises the Seder dish at the beginning of 
the Passover meal. cf. B. Gartner, op. cit., p. 28. 

2 Concerning the probability of the existence of such a Christian Passover ritual and 
the further probability of a connection between Jn. 6 and such a ritual, see B. Gartner, 
op. cit., pp. 14-38. Lately, moreover, G. Ziener has argued convincingly that a 
Christian Passover Haggadah probably served as a basis of John’s Gospel (cf. * Johannes- 


evangelium und urchristliche Passafeier,’ Biblische Zeitschrift 1 (1958), pp. 263-74. 
* The substance of a paper read to the Newman Association in February 1960 
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as a literary convention, then inspiration would not convert them into 
historical periods of twenty-four hours. 

These considerations are of the utmost importance for the Penta- 
teuchal books since their form and composition are more different 
from our modern literature than any other part of the Bible. I prefer 
to speak of the Pentateuchal books generically since it is more accurate 
to regard them as one book rather than five. 

The five books now known as Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers 
and Deuteronomy form one literary unit. It could be called the 
Constitution of the ancient Jewish theocratic state, and Genesis is its 
preamble. The division into five books was occasioned by the desire 
to split it up into scrolls of manageable size. Differences of subject 
matter were one guide to this, but the separation, for example, between 
Genesis and Exodus is arbitrary, being no more than the transition 
from happiness to unhappiness in Egypt. The Pentateuch as a whole 
records the ancient history, the covenant and the laws of the Jewish 
Theocracy. 

Genesis is the most basic of the five parts since it introduces us to 
Abraham, the father of the Israelites, and the first man to possess the 
monotheistic religion of the one true God. This is the primary focus 
of the book. Abraham’s history is continued in the details of the life 
of his sons, grandsons and so on into the Book of Exodus where we 
read of the growth of the family into a nation, and of their liberation 
under Moses. This culminates in the Covenant on Sinai which 
constitutes them as a theocracy enjoying the special favour of God. 
For the sake of completeness, and because it was the custom of the 
ancient Orientals to start their histories with the making of the world, 
the period before Abraham is also catered for. An account is given 
of the events from the Creation up to the vocation of Abraham. The 
terms of the Sinai covenant are thus prefaced by a history from God’s 
first making the world up to His contract with His people on Mount 
Sinai. 

The name history signifies a fairly wide notion. Let it be said 
straight away that the Pentateuch, where it records history, records 
religious history. That is to say, events are selected because of their 
bearing on the religious, rather than the political, history of the people, 
and of the many significant aspects of one event the hagiographer will 
select only the religious one. For instance, much could have been said 
about the history of the Israelites in Egypt, but only those details have 
been preserved which are relevant to the religious life of the people. 
Does this destroy the notion of history and invalidate the claim of the 
Pentateuch to be an historical record? By no means. The Cam- 
bridge Modern History must not be taken as the exclusive archetype 
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excluding all other types of historical writing. The ancients particu- 
larly had a very elastic notion of history. Consider the Peloponnesian 
War of Thucydides. The ancients regarded it as a history ; we would 
regard it more as a meditation on the philosophy of war, since he 
shows the changes which came about in the behaviour of the people 
as a result of the stress of war. Even in our own day, if my memory 
serves me rightly Sir James Jeans wrote a history of the solar system 
consisting for the most part of events which nobody had witnessed 
but which were known by conjecture. A book can qualify as history 
if it is an account of the past; a more rigorous definition would 
exclude from this category many ancient and modern histories. 

Applying these ideas to Genesis, we can say that the section from 
Abraham onwards is religious history based on tradition, and the part 
before Abraham is based largely on conjecture.! 

The Book of Genesis contains many difficulties, but the under- 
standing of them is in a large measure solved when one has appreciated 
the method by which the book was composed. For the moment let 
it be said that its composition is unlike anything known nowadays in 
the writing ofhistory. Let me put before you two well-known extracts 
from Genesis. The first is the account of the creation at the very 
beginning of the book : 


In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth. The earth was without 
form and void, and darkness was upon the face of the deep ; and the Spirit of God 
was moving over the face of the waters. And God said, ‘ Let there be light’ ; and 
there was light. And God saw that the light was good ; and God separated the 
light from the darkness. God called the light Day, and the darkness he called 
Night... . Then God said, ‘ Let us make man in our image, after our likeness ; 
and let them have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the birds of the air, 
and over the cattle, and over all the earth, and over every creeping thing that creeps 
upon the earth.’ So God created man in his own image, in the image of God he 
created him ; male and female he created them. (Gen. 1:1-5, 26-27) 


The second passage comes from the next chapter : 


In the day that the Lord God made the earth and the heavens, when no plant of the 
field was yet in the earth and no herb of the field had yet sprung up—for the Lord 
God had not caused it to rain upon the earth, and there was no man to till the 
ground ; but a mist went up from the earth and watered the whole face of the 
eround—then the Lord God formed man of dust from the ground, and breathed into 
his nostrils the breath of life ; and man became a living being. (Gen. 2:4-7) 


Here we have in two successive chapters two different accounts of the 
same events. Is it likely that the author would have thus written the 
same thing twice? Or is it possible that he had two different accounts 


1 cf, Dubarle, Le Péché originel dans I’ Ecriture, Paris 1958, p- 49 
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in his source material and joined them together more or less as they 
stood 2? Let me present to you another illuminating passage : 


And Noah did all that the Lord had commanded him. Noah was six hundred years 
old when the flood of waters came upon the earth. And Noah and his sons and his 
wife and his sons’ wives with him went into the ark, to escape the waters of the flood. 
Of clean animals, and of animals that are not clean, and of birds, and of everything 
that creeps on the ground, two and two, male and female, went into the ark with 
Noah, as God had commanded Noah. And after seven days the waters of the flood 
came upon the earth. In the six hundredth year of Noah’s life, in the second month, 
on the seventeenth day of the month, on that day all the fountains of the great deep 
burst forth, and the windows of the heavens were opened. And rain fell upon the 
earth forty days and forty nights. On the very same day Noah and his sons, Shem 
and Ham and Japheth, and Noah’s wife and the three wives of his sons with them 
entered the ark. (Gen. 7:5-13) 


On reading this one is left with the inescapable impression that Noe 
has gone into the ark twice. Examples could be multiplied at length, 
but they serve only to confirm the suspicion that the last author of 
Genesis, and indeed of the whole Pentateuch, had at his disposal 
differing accounts of the same events. Being unable or unwilling to 
give preference to one, he embodied in his narratives the accounts of 
both his sources. This hypothesis is supported by the fact that dif- 
ferent names are used for God. In one section there is the consistent 
use of Elohim, and in other sections we see the consistent employment 
of the name conventionally rendered Yahweh. 

Observations such as these gave rise to the famous documentary 
theory which has dominated the critical study of the Pentateuch for 
more than two centuries. In its essence, the theory maintains that the 
Pentateuch (and indeed other parts of the Old Testament) was com- 
posed by utilising various sources. These sources were combined not 
by ‘ digestion’ but by simple juxtaposition which left their own form 
and content intact. 

After one or two tentative experiments, the first decisive study of 
this matter came from the pen of the Frenchman, Jean Astruc, physician 
to King Louis XV. In 1753 he published a book entitled Conjectures 
sur les mémoires originaux dont il parait que Moyse s’est servi pour composer 
le livre de la Genése. The very idea was so radical that it did not have 
a profound effect for about one hundred years. In the middle of the 
nineteenth century two German scholars, Hupfeld and, after him, 
Richm, elaborated the hypothesis of the existence of four basic docu- 
ments which were given the names which have persisted. They are 
the documents which use Elohim and Yahweh, designated as E and J, 
the Deuteronomial source designated as D and the Priestly law 
designated as P. The wide acceptance of this theory was due princi- 
pally to the demonstration which it received in 1889 from the brilliant 
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German scholar Wellhausen, whose name has subsequently become 
associated with the theory, almost to the exclusion of all other scholars. 
Has there been any further elaboration of the theory? The principle 
of a plurality of sources is now almost universally accepted ; con- 
cerning the exact number there is much dispute. Wellhausen himself 
admitted the existence of lesser sources in the four main documents. 
After him it became customary to identify two or three subdivisions 
in J, two in E, two others in D and several in P, i.e. a total of at least 
eight sources. In 1941 A. Lods stipulated the presence of three sources 
in J, four in E, six in D and nine in P. In other words a total of 
twenty sources, not to mention the editorial glosses of no less than 
eight redactors. As Pére de Vaux declared, it looked as if the docu- 
mentary hypothesis was about to dissolve itself by the rigorous 
application of its own basic principles. 

However, since 1945 a healthy reaction has set in, thanks to the 
Swedish school, of which the greatest name is that of Engnell, which 
gives great prominence to the unwritten traditions. Thus the Penta- 
teuch is seen to be the compilation of four basic sources which are 
themselves the products of oral traditions. This is a very important 
modification of the original theory, and accounts for the lack of 
homogeneity in the documents, for whereas a written document is 
rather rigid, an oral source is sufficiently fluid to admit without much 
upheaval the introduction of new elements. 

What is to be the attitude of a Catholic to this theory of the 
composition of the Pentateuch ? To this question one can reply that 
generally it is accepted among Catholic biblical scholars. Allowing 
for certain reservations on the hypothetical character of much of it, 
and granting due place to the presence of the oral traditions, the theory 
of the four sources is accepted by all Catholic scholars of note. 

Since the theory is so revolutionary it will perhaps be of interest 
here to indicate the general lines on which it is justified. In the first 
place, is such a method of composition possible, or likely, or even to 
be presumed in a book coming from an ancient oriental milieu? Of 
the various ancient eastern histories which have survived several show 
signs of having been composed in a manner closely resembling that 
which is suggested for the Pentateuch. For example, in 1921 Cardinal 
Tisserant published an analysis of the composition of a twelfth-century 
Syriac chronicle. The sources used by the chronicler for the first part 
of his history were the two Jewish apocryphal writings, the Book of 
Tubilees and the Cave of Treasures. The cardinal set down in parallel 
columns the texts of the chronicle, and the two sources. It was then 
possible to examine them closely, and it became apparent that the 


1 La Genése (Bible de Jérusalem), Paris 1953, p. 11 
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chronicle itself had practically nothing which was original. Practi- 
cally every word and phrase had been taken without alteration from 
one or other of the sources. These selections were not harmonised, 
but were placed end to end in a very detailed process of dovetailing.? 

A similar example also from Syria is that of Tatian’s well-known 
Diatessaron. This document was composed in the second century. 
It is open to question whether it was originally written in Greek or 
Syriac. This detail is of little relevance for the present inquiry. The 
content of the document was a biography of Christ derived from the 
four gospels in which sections of Matthew, Mark, Luke and John are 
quoted so as to give a continuous narrative. Not one word of it was 
Tatian’s own ; he simply fitted together selected quotations from the 
four gospels. Admittedly a reverence for the inspired texts would 
have influenced him, but it is significant that no part of the Western 
church created any such document, and the Diatessaron was so popular 
in Syria that it was only with great difficulty that they were persuaded 
in the fifteenth century to use the four separate gospels in their liturgy. 

Several similar documents have been discovered, emanating from 
various parts of the Near East, and their import is clear. It means that 
there is no a priori difficulty in admitting that the Pentateuch was 
composed by the relatively uncritical compilation of sources. One 
may perhaps go further, and say that such a method was even likely. 

Having vindicated the possibility of the documentary hypothesis, 
let us proceed further and examine the more positive arguments which 
would seem to demand this method of composition. The repetitions, 
or doublets as they are called, have been alluded to already. Two 
accounts are given of the creation, the genealogy of Cain is described 
twice, the narrative of the Deluge is full of repetitions, and on two 
occasions Abraham secks to save his life by saying that Sarah is his 
sister and not his wife. There are many others. The only really 
satisfactory explanation of these repetitions is that the last editor of 
Genesis found both accounts in two documents or sources which he 
regarded with equal respect. Being unable or unwilling to decide 
which was the more reliable account, he embodied both of them in 
his final narrative, using the very words and expressions which he 
found in his sources. 

Differences of style and vocabulary are equally striking. The most 
obvious pointer here is the use of different names for God. Why 
should one section employ consistently Elohim, while the next section 
uses Yahweh with equal consistency, unless it is that the primitive 
sources employed throughout the one name or the other. There are 
many other pointers like this and the explanation of them is the same. 


1 cf. Chaine, Le Livre de la Genése, Paris 1951, pp. 497ff. 
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Primitive sources which were consistent in style have been cut up 
piecemeal to be inserted into a longer narrative with the very minimum 
of editorial modification. 

A glance at the history of the chosen people gives still stronger 
evidence that the Pentateuch is made up of successive compilations of 
diverse sources. Let us consider the unicity of sanctuary. The ritual 
prescriptions of the 14th chapter of Deuteronomy make it clear that 
the Jews were to have only one temple. It is difficult to reconcile this 
statement with other parts of the Pentateuch which seem to envisage 
many altars of sacrifice (e.g. Ex. 20:24). It would appear that the 
whole of the book of Deuteronomy was read out by Moses to the 
Israelites on the east bank of the Jordan prior to their invasion of 
Palestine. What then are we to make of it when we read that Samuel 
used to offer sacrifice at Maspha, Galgala and Bethlehem, and that he 
built an altar at Ramatha. Solomon offered sacrifice at Gabaon, and 
even after the building of the temple at Jerusalem the prophets Elias 
and Eliseus offered sacrifices elsewhere. Is it possible that all these 
good men were unaware of the law of the unique sanctuary ? Or is 
it possible that the regulations restricting sacrifice to one place came 
into force later, but were inserted in the text of the Pentateuch, so as 
to be included with the other laws ? Consider again the ranks within 
the priesthood. Chapters three, four and eight of the Book of 
Numbers envisage a clear distinction between the simple Levites (who 
are like sacristans) and the priests proper, who will offer the sacrifices. 
Deuteronomy seems to know of no such distinctions, and indeed in 
the rest of the Old Testament the first indication of the splitting of the 
priests into two classes is in Ezechiel (44:10-16). Ezechiel is to be 
assigned to the period of the exile, and even so the twofold division 
is envisaged as something for the future. 

A final source of information is the comparison of the laws them- 
selves. Among the various regulations which appear to have been 
given to Moses by God before the entry into the promised land, it is 
possible to find different regulations on the same matters. Take for 
example the question of slavery. Ex. 21:2-6 deals with the way in 
which a Hebrew slave is to be treated. Yet Lev. 25:39-46 forbids the 
Israelites to have slaves other than gentile ones. Similarly in the 
question of the tithes, Num. 18:21-4 commands the payment to the 
Levites of all tithes, yet in Deut. 14:22-9 the system is altogether 
different and a third-year tithe is to be given to them. 

There is no need to pursue these examples any further. The most 
reasonable deduction from them is that the Pentateuch is composed of 
several sources whose materials were drawn from a wide range of 
different places and epochs. 
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This conclusion leads naturally to two further questions: what 
were these sources, and how can their existence be reconciled with 
the tradition that Moses was the author of the Pentateuch ? 

Let us take a look first of all at the source J. It begins with an 
account of the creation in the second chapter and ends, as far as Genesis 
is concerned, with the death of Joseph. It relates picturesque scenes 
such as the Garden of Eden and the sin of Adam and Eve, the origins 
of various inventions, such as the use of metals and musical instruments, 
the tower of Babel, envisaged as the origin of different languages, and 
Jacob’s supplanting Esau by the trick of the goat skins. It supplies 
much information about the patriarchs and the career of Joseph in 
Egypt. There are some surprising omissions though. For instance 
in its present form J omits the deaths of Abraham and Sara, though 
undoubtedly it contained them in its primitive integral form prior to 
its absorption into Genesis as we know it. 

The general tone of J is intensely religious and it notes carefully 
the most primitive religious worship, such as the sacrifice of Abel and 
the altars built by Abraham and Isaac. Apparently the author is not 
bashful about mentioning sacred trees and high places. The mention 
of God (under the name Yahweh) is anthropomorphic in the extreme. 
Yahweh accomplishes all manner of menial tasks such as fashioning 
man’s body out of clay, and shutting the door of the Ark after Noe 
has gone in. He is also spoken of as having remarkably human 
emotions, such as regretting that He had ever created man. Finally 
J displays a marked preference for the nomadic life, in much the 
same way as we in our day prefer country to city. 

The second source E begins in the fifteenth chapter of Genesis 
with the history of Abraham, and it is highly probable that it never 
had any earlier material. Its history of the patriarchs is very detailed, 
some of it being parallel to that supplied by J, as for instance the career 
of Joseph in Egypt, whereas a number of incidents are proper to it, 
notably the projected sacrifice of Isaac, and Esau’s relinquishing of his 
birthright for a plate of lentils. 

Compared with J it is more ‘refined,’ if one may use the word 
with reverence. The notion of God is more transcendent. Rarely is 
He spoken of performing anything humanwise, and when he com- 
municates with men it is through the medium of visions and dreams. 
The moral tone is more exacting than Y, but like that source it has no 
scruple about describing the sacrifices offered by the patriarchs, or by 
their consecrating high places, sacred trees or sacred stones. 

In the third place we come to consider the source P, which is, in a 
sense, the most important in Genesis. It begins with an account of 
the Creation (chapter 1), and in its primitive form probably divided 
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early history into a fourfold scheme. These were the epochs of the 
Creation, of Noe, of Abraham and of Moses. The final author of 
Genesis almost certainly used P as the plan and its general scheme has 
thus given our Pentateuch its overall pattern.1_ Rarely does this source 
give the wealth of detail such as is to be found in J and E; rather it 
presents a sober systematisation of the whole narrative. Detailed 
chronological schemes abound, such as the six days of creation, together 
with long and complicated genealogies. The numbering of the years 
is complete, and it was upon the information supplied by the Priestly 
law that the Jews were able to establish a chronology which dated from 
the creation of the world. 

If we describe E as being ‘ refined’ in tone, P is ‘ orthodox.’ Great 
care is taken to avoid all anthropomorphisms ; when God creates the 
world, He does so by a word of command. His communications with 
human beings are rare and mysterious. He is never spoken of as 
displaying human emotions such as anger. In this source God receives 
different appellations. His name is Elohim at the beginning. For the 
patriarchs he is El-Shaddai, and to Moses He makes known His name 
of Yahweh. There is no reference to high places, nor is it ever said 
that the patriarchs offered sacrifices. Only the sacrifices of the Mosaic 
law are regarded as legitimate. 

The fourth element of the Pentateuch, Deuteronomy (D), is rather 
different from the others. It is almost exactly conterminous with the 
book of Deuteronomy which has close affinities with Josue, Judges 
and Kings. Its content is a restatement of the law of Moses, redupli- 
cating much of what is to be found in Exodus and Leviticus, and it is 
permeated with a high appreciation of God’s love for the Israelite 
nation. 

These then are the sources of the Pentateuch, the first three of 
which (J, E and P) are to be found in Genesis. In assigning dates to 
them we must bear in mind something of the general historical 
situation. The united kingdom of Solomon split up into the northern 
and southern parts after his death. The northern kingdom was con- 
quered by the Assyrians who destroyed Samaria its capital in 722 B.c., 
and the southern kingdom was in exile in Babylon from 589 to 538 B.C. 

The most convenient starting-point for this process of dating is the 
Book of Deuteronomy, since this document, in its written form, is 
directly connected with the reform of Josias.2 When relating the 
religious reform of the good king Josias, 2 Kg. 22 and 2 Chron. 34 
describe how a book was discovered which was identified as the law 
of God, but which was unfamiliar to the inhabitants of Jerusalem. 
The reform of Josias took place at the end of the seventh century B.c., 


1 de Vaux, op. cit., p. 16 2 de Vaux, op. cit., p. 18 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE SOURCES OF THE PENTATEUCH 


and there can be little doubt that the book discovered was Deuter- 
onomy, recently brought from Samaria by refugees from the defeated 
northern kingdom. Deuteronomy, then, existed in more or less its 
present written form from the end of the seventh century B.c. 

The Priestly Law in its totality is later than D. It was elaborated 
in the Exile and enforced after the return of the Jews from captivity. 
The sources J and E are both earlier than D. J acquired its present 
written form possibly about the time of King Solomon, and E was a 
little later. This is the chronology which Pére de Vaux suggested in 
1953, and I was interested to see that in 1958 the German scholar Otto 
Eisfeldt was prepared to put the composition of J as far back as the 
time of King David. 

Nowadays there is a fair measure of agreement on the milieux from 
which these sources emanated. You will have observed that we have 
virtually two histories (J and E) and two law systems (D and P). 
Furthermore, it is not unreasonable to associate their elaboration with 
the major shrines of the Israelites. Thus there can be little doubt that 
J took its origin in the southern kingdom of Juda, while it is generally 
held that E originated in the kingdom of the northern tribes. Deuter- 
onomy seems to have been, at least for its essentials, the law code of 
the north, brought to Jerusalem after the destruction of Samaria, while 
the Priestly law is the work of the priests of Jerusalem. 

We have now accounted for practically everything except Moses. 
What was his role in the composition of the Pentateuch ? First of all 
it is clear that he did not write every word. It is inconceivable that 
one man should have written a work in four divergent styles. Yet if 
they did not come from one man, how are we to account for their 
fantastic resemblances ? This problem is solved by the consideration 
of the oral traditions which came first, and which later gave birth to 
the four written sources. In the effort to demonstrate the existence 
of the separate sources emphasis has been placed on the divergences. 
In reality though, the similarities are far more striking. These four 
sources resemble each other so closely that it was possible to incorporate 
them more or less as they stood, into one narrative—the Pentateuch. 
Not only did they form one narrative, but for more than two thousand 
years this Pentateuch was considered to be the work of only one man. 
Such a situation cannot be explained without admitting some very 
early guide and source of unity from which the varying traditions 
could take their origin. The history of the Jewish nation has only one 
epoch which could have provided the necessary environment—the 
years of wandering in the desert. 

The pilgrimage through the Sinai desert was the formative period 
in their history, when under the masterly leadership of Moses they 
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were welded into a nation, and received their law and covenant from 
God. In this way Moses became the creator of their nation, and the 
father of their social, historical and legal tradition. No-one else in 
their early history could have had the influence sufficient to impress 
the basic unity on the stream of tradition which later crystallised into 
the sources J, E, D and P. 

This solution of the problem of Moses’ role in the composition of 
the Pentateuch also makes sense of the enigmatic formula ‘ The Lord 
said to Moses.’ This phrase occurs constantly in the Pentateuch at the 
beginning of new paragraphs of laws. It does not mean that Moses 
is the immediate author of the laws which follow.! It was the practice 
of ancient Oriental writers to opt for anonymity. If a later writer 
added to the work of an earlier one he would not display his own 
name. Thus it came about that all the Psalms were attributed to David. 
All the proverbs were attributed to Solomon. Similarly all the laws 
were attributed to Moses the giver of the first ones. The subsequent 
laws which emanated from this homogeneous tradition inspired by 
the same school of lawyers would naturally be attributed by the 
Israelites to Moses and introduced by the words * Moses said,’ or ‘ The 
Lord said to Moses.’ This kind of convention is employed even in 
our own day. People are said to be detained in prison at ‘her 
Majesty’s pleasure.’ It is a convention, and in all probability her 
Majesty does not know of the existence of the particular prisoners. 
In that part of the world from which I come, the county schools are 
supervised by the Director of Education of the West Sussex County 
Council. In current jargon this august person and his staff are known 
by the collective designation of ‘ Chichester.’ One hears it said that 
‘Chichester is on the warpath,’ or that ‘ Chichester has refused per- 
mission for the building of two more classrooms.’ If we in our 
sophisticated civilisation employ such quaint conventions of speech, 
why should we hesitate to accord a similar liberty to the ancient Jews ? 

One final problem has to be dealt with in this question of the 
composition of the Pentateuch. Granted that Moses was the author 
of the basic Pentateuchal traditions, who was responsible for putting 
it in its present form? The answer to this is Esdras. In the year 444 
Nehemias and the scribe Esdras inaugurated an important religious 
reform among the recently returned exiles. It was at this period that 
the Priestly law was enforced and it is highly probable, if not almost 
certain, that the Pentateuchal sources were assembled in their present 
form at that time. The Jewish and Christian tradition is almost as 
strong concerning the literary work of Esdras as it is in upholding the 
basic authorship of Moses. The Talmud and the apocryphal [Vth 

1 Chaine, op. cit., p. 477 
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QUESTION AND ANSWER 


Book of Esdras have some extravagant stories about Esdras reconstruct- 
ing the sacred books of the Law which had been lost in the Exile. 
The essence of this tradition is maintained, with more sobriety indeed, 
by a number of the fathers, namely Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria, 
Tertullian, Basil the Great, Jerome and Isidore of Seville. The latter 
said quite simply of Esdras, ‘This man wrote the sacred history and 
after Moses he is the second author of the Law, for after the captivity 
of Babylon he rewrote the Law which had been destroyed by the 
gentiles.’1 At the back of these rather extravagant statements it is 
not difficult to see the survival of a tradition that Esdras had some very 
important role in the composition of the Law. The most satisfactory 
account of it is to admit that whereas Moses was the progenitor of the 
Pentateuch, Esdras put it into the written form which it has today. 


MICHAEL M. WINTER 


QUESTION AND ANSWER 


SIMON BARJONA 


On one occasion St Peter is addressed as Simon Barjona (Mt. 16:17). Is 
Barjona simply a patronymic or is it a symbolical name, meaning ‘ son of 
the dove’ ? 


Unper Hellenistic influence it became customary for the Jews, especially 
those of the Diaspora, to adopt a Greek name, and during the Roman 
occupation of Palestine Latin names were occasionally used. There was 
a variety of names from which to choose, but preference was usually 
given to transliterations of their original names, or to names which 
were similar in sound to the Hebrew or Aramaic. Thus for instance 
there were high priests who changed their names from Josue to Jason 
and from Menelas to Onias. The Latin name Justus is found together 
with a Hebrew name on two occasions in the New Testament (Ac. 1:23 ; 
18:7) and once alongside the Greek form Jesus (Col. 4:11).? 

In the Gospels Greek names are rare, but we do find Nicodemus, 
Andrew and Philip, whilst Thomas has also the Greek name Didymus 
with the same meaning of ‘ twin’ (Jn. 11:16 ; 20:24; 21:2). 

The original name of St Peter was the Hebrew Simeon. In the 

1 Tsidore of Seville, De Ortu et Obitu Patrum, PL txxxim, 146 
2 Deissmann, Bible Studies, p. 315 ; Dictionnaire de la Bible tv, 1675 
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New Testament this is on two occasions simply transliterated into 
Greek (Sumebn : Ac. 15:14; 2 Pet. 1:1), but in the gospels we always 
find the closely similar Simon (Simdn), which was a common Greek 
name. O. Cullmann considers that as St Peter came from the region 
of Bethsaida where Hellenistic influence is attested he received at 
circumcision the two names of Simeon and Simon. 

In St John’s gospel Our Lord refers on two separate occasions to 
the father of St Peter. In the account of the call of the disciples we 
read that Andrew * brought him to Jesus. Looking at him Jesus said : 
You are Simon the son of John. You will be called Cephas, which 
means Peter.’ (Jn.1:42) | Again we read that after the Resurrection 
‘Jesus said to Simon Peter : Simon son of John do you love me more 
than these?’ (Jn. 21:15). A fragment of the uncanonical Gospel 
according to the Hebrews also refers to him as the son of John.? On this 
evidence therefore the name of Peter’s father was John (yéhanan), a 
name which was very common amongst the Jews, and which was 
regularly represented in Greek as Idannés. 

This would seem to exclude the possibility of Barjona being a 
patronymic. As is well known, the Aramaic bar means ‘ the son of,’ 
but to understand Barjona as meaning the son of Jonas reopens the 
question of the name of Peter’s father. That his father’s name was 
Jonas is in itself improbable, since apart from its use as the name of 
the prophet (2 Kg. 14:25 ; Jon. passim), the name is not found as a 
masculine proper name before the fourth century a.p., though it is 
used as a woman’s name in Jubilees 34:20, as a term of endearment 
similar to its use in the Canticle (2:14; 5:2; 6:9). 

Iéna(s) is found, however, in some manuscripts of the Septuagint 
where the Hebrew reads yéhanan (2 Kg. 25:23 ; 1 Chron. 26:3 ; Esd. 
10:6), represented in others by Idannés. This evidence suggests that 
Jonas was used as an abbreviation or variant for John, and provides the 
basis for the commonly accepted solution to the difficulty. In this 
view Simon was the son of John, and when he is said to be Barjona, 
Son of Jona, in Mt. 16:17, it is nothing more than a variant or abbrevia- 
tion. J. Jeremias favours this solution *, but he feels compelled to 
point out that the argument is not absolutely conclusive. No example 
of Jonas as a proper name is to be found in Rabbinic literature of the 
Tannaitic period (70-200 a.p.), but this is a negative argument of 
limited value. In literature belonging to the Amoraic period (200- 
500 A.D.) there are three examples, two Palestinian and one Babylonian. 
It must also be admitted that the usual abbreviation of yéhanan was 

1 QO. Cullmann, Peter : Disciple—Apostle—Martyr, 1953, pp. 17-18 

2 Lagrange, ‘ L’Evangile selon les Hébreux,’ Revue biblique 1922, p. 339 ; James, 


The Apocryphal New Testament, p. 7 
® cf. Theologisches Worterbuch zum neuen Testament, 1, 410 
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QUESTION AND ANSWER 


yohay. Consequently he suggests an alternative solution. The name 
of Peter’s father was Jona, but since it was a name which was little 
known, the much more common name of John has been substituted 
for it, in the fourth gospel and the uncanonical Gospel according to the 
Hebrews. 

Two possible ways of reconciling Matthew’s Barjona with the 
fourth gospel’s ‘ Son of John’ are thus suggested. But in both cases 
it is taken for granted that Barjona is a patronymic. It has however 
been recently suggested that Barjona is a symbolical name. Yénah in 
Hebrew means dove. When St Peter at Caesarea Philippi declared 
that Our Lord is ‘The Christ, the son of the living God,’ he was 
addressed in reply as ‘ Somin, son of the dove.’ It is further supposed 
that the symbolism of such an epithet is explained by the words which 
follow : * Flesh and blood have not revealed it to you, but my Father 
who is in heaven.’ St Peter has received a Divine revelation. But 
the work of teaching divine truths is appropriated to the Holy Spirit 
(Jn. 14:26), Who came down at Our Lord’s Baptism as a dove (Mt.316). 
By giving Peter the symbolical name of Barjona, Our Lord is pro- 
claiming that he enjoys, in a special manner, the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. 

This interpretation of Barjona was very popular with the Fathers 
who were always alert to the possibilities of symbolical meanings. 
Jerome writes: “The Lord said to him: Blessed art thou Simon 
Barjonas. Why? Because flesh and blood have not revealed this to 
thee but my Father. That which flesh and blood could not reveal 
was revealed by the grace of the Holy Spirit. By his confession then, 
he obtains a title which should signify that he has received a revela- 
tion from the Holy Spirit, whose son he shall also be called, for 
Barjonas in our tongue signifies the son of a dove. Others take it in 
the simple sense that Peter is the son of John, affirming that it was an 
error of the copyists in writing Barjonas for Barjoannas, dropping one 
syllable. But Joanna is interpreted: the grace of God. So either 
name has its mythical significance : the dove signifies the Holy Spirit ; 
and the grace of God signifies the spiritual gift.’2 This mystical 
interpretation of Barjona is continually repeated, in words almost 
identical with those of Jerome and obviously in dependence on him, 
by later writers such as Bede, Druthmar, Alcuin, Rabanus Maurus 
Haymo, Paschasius Radbertus, Bruno Signiensis, Godfridus Admon- 
tensis and Innocent III.2 John Chrysostom however will have 


1 Commentarium in Evang. Mat., Migne PL xxvl, 117 

2 Bede: PL xcu, 78; Druthmar: PL cvi, 1396; Alcuin: Catena Aurea at 
Jn. 1:42; Rabanus Maurus: PL cvu, 990; Haymo: cxviml, 761; Paschasius : 
PL cxx, 559; Bruno: PL cixv, 212-213; Godfridus: PL Cixxiv, 735; 
Innocent III : PL ccxvn, 550 
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nothing to do with the symbolical interpretation, for he writes: ‘It 
would be without meaning to say: Thou art the son of Jonas, unless 
he intended to show that Christ is as naturally the Son of God as 
Peter is the son of Jonas, that is of the same substance as him that 
begot him.” 

The symbolical interpretation is an attractive example of patristic 
exegesis. The Fathers have on the whole only one purpose in view 
when they comment upon the Scriptures: they wish to reiterate in 
every possible manner the great truths of the faith. One of these 
truths is that St Peter, chosen by our Lord to be the rock on which 
the Church is built, was divinely endowed for this great task with 
the wisdom which comes from the Holy Spirit. Of this truth the 
word Barjona may serve as an opportune reminder, once we remem- 
ber that it can be translated as son of the dove. The Fathers were not 
particularly concerned with deciding what was in reality the name of 
Peter's father; nor were they preoccupied with what Our Lord 
intended to convey by addressing Peter as Simon Barjona on that 
particular historical occasion ; nor were they concerned with what 
such a form of address meant to Peter. 

Such questions however are our concern, since we undertake to 
expound the literal sense, and it seems certain that Our Lord did not 
use Barjona as a symbolical name. It is first of all unlikely that on 
the occasion when the symbolical name of Cephas plays so important 
a part, a second symbolical name would be included without any 
emphasis. The first is formally introduced : ‘Thou art Peter,’ but 
Our Lord does not say “Thou, Simon, art Barjona,’ nor does he 
give prominence to it in any other way. More important, there is 
no solid proof that Barjona could have borne any recognisable symbol- 
ism at the time Our Lord spoke to Peter. It is true that the Holy 
Spirit came down in the form of a dove at Our Lord’s baptism ;_ but 
here it is the Holy Spirit in His role as the power of God, rather than 
as the divine revelation of supernatural knowledge. Nothing in 
Rabbinic literature suggests the latter symbolism of the dove, with 
the possible exception that the Bath Qol is said to sound like the cooing 
of the dove.? In any case, the divine revelation given to Peter is 
explicitly attributed not to the Holy Spirit but to the Father. In 
other words too much supposition is required, in order to maintain 
that Barjona was used as a symbolical name. It was therefore simply 
a patronymic, similar to such names as Bartholomew (son of Tolmai, 
Mk. 3:18), Bartimaeus (son of Timacus, Mk. 10:46) and Barjesus (son 
of Jesus, Ac. 13:6). 

B. ALGER 


1 Catena Aurea at Mt. 16:17 2 TWNT, v1, 66, 4 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Ronald Knox and Ronald Cox, It is Paul Who Writes. Burns Oates, 
London 1960. pp. i-xi, 487. 


This sequel to the Knox-Cox Gospel Story deals with the Epistles 
of St Paul within the framework of the Acts of the Apostles. As in 
the previous volume, Fr Cox supplies a commentary on the left-hand 
pages with the Knox Version—slightly corrected, with Mgr Knox’s 
permission—on the right-hand pages. Maps are given in the front 
and back endpapers of the missionary journey of St Paul and a 
frontispiece gives Paul’s last journey. There are also a chronology of 
Paul’s life and a list of Sunday and feast-day Epistles with their corre- 
sponding pages in the commentary. 

It is common knowledge that the Knox-Cox Gospel Story was a 
huge success and It is Paul who Writes will undoubtedly share some- 
thing of the same appeal. This is fortunate in so far as it helps raise 
the iron curtain that has too often and for so many descended, after 
the Gospels. The style of the author is leisurely with an engaging 
simplicity, a relaxed sort of commentary which will provide light 
nourishment for those forbidden stronger meat. The occasional 
expression is such as to ring a bell to modern ears : the ‘ strong wind’ 
of Pentecost “sounded perhaps like a jet aircraft,’ and we are intro- 
duced to the ‘ familiar “ frame-up”’ technique’ for Stephen’s trial. 
Fr Cox admits he has made little attempt to solve difficult passages, 
concentrating instead on supplying the atmosphere in which Paul 
lived and wrote. 

On the debit side of the ledger, however, it must be confessed that 
there are several entries over which scholars will wring their hands. 
In such a work of popularisation—a term too often employed to disarm 
criticism—the method of comprehensive exegesis followed, which has 
been so rewarding in many other recent works of haute vulgarisation, 
does not fulfil all its promises. There is more than a suspicion present 
in the mind of a reader of Fr Cox’s commentary on the doctrinal 
Epistles that much more could have been said, even if this meant 
omitting various interesting points about the life and times of Paul. 
Certainly the better results of modern scholarship could have been laid 
under contribution to a greater extent ; popular presentation does not 
preclude science. 

Nevertheless, one feels sure that Fr Cox will be getting an increased 
audience. Knox-Cox has a slogan-value that has most surely engaged 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


the popular imagination with such commendable results. Perhaps it 
is among Youth groups, the original addressees of these works, that 
Fr Cox’s help will be most appreciated. 

PATRICK FANNON, S.M.M. 


Luc. H. Grollenberg, 0.p., Shorter Atlas of the Bible, tr. Mary F. Hedlund. 
Thomas Nelson and Sons Ltd, Edinburgh 1959. pp. 196. 155. 


Fr Grollenberg’s Atlas of the Bible (cf. Scripture 1957, pp. 59-62) is 
by this time justly famous. In particular many teachers have found it 
most helpful. But their efforts to share the fascinating and instructive 
illustrations with their pupils have, I suspect, led at times to chaos and 
the ruin of a cherished book. Its price and large format have pre- 
vented its use as a textbook. Now, however, this becomes a possi- 
bility, for the Shorter Atlas of the Bible is eminently suited to that 
purpose, whilst at the same time retaining so many of the features 
which make the larger work highly prized. 

The Shorter Atlas in no way replaces the larger work. But in a 
convenient size (53” < 84”) and at a most reasonable price, it gives us 
a collection of photographs and maps, combined with text, in the 
same style and of the same high standard as the earlier volume. The 
text has been rewritten, and consists of short chapters, which do not 
make easy reading on account of the abundance of information con- 
tained within so short a space. But for this very reason they provide 
much material for the pupils’ own work. There are over two hundred 
plates, chosen with impeccable judgement for their pedagogical value. 
Unfortunately the explanations of the plates have had to be relegated 
to the back of the book where they are printed very densely. This 
will prove a considerable drawback, but it was no doubt unavoidable 
in the circumstances. There are ten maps to illustrate the main periods 
of the historical background of both Old and New Testaments. 
Strangely enough no key is given for the interpretation of contour 
colours. 

Fr Grollenberg remarks in his foreword that what is offered in the 
three fields of cartography, illustration and text is naturally a limited 
selection from an abundance of material. This selection must have 
been a very difficult one to make. In fact a comparatively generous 
amount of space has been devoted to introductory questions, such as 
archaeological excavations, the deciphering of the ancient languages 
and the technique of biblical geography, whilst the history of the Old 
Testament is rather scantily treated. But it is hardly Fr Grollenberg’s 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


responsibility that we do not have any textbook of Old Testament 
history for which the Shorter Atlas would serve as a companion volume. 
For the present it must serve a dual purpose, and there is no other book 
better able to do so. I hope that it will be adopted as a standard text- 
book in our schools. 

T. WorpDEN 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


(The mention of books in this list neither implies nor precludes 
subsequent review) 


La Bible de Jérusalem, 43 separate fascicules. Les éditions du Cerf, Paris 1959. The 
following new editions are now added to those listed in Scripture x1 (April 1959), 
p. 64, and x1 (October 1959), p. 127: Jérémie, Les Lamentations, Baruch, trad. Gelin 
(3e ed.), pp. 310, n.p.s. Habaquq, Abdias, Joél, trad. Trinquet, pp. 93, n.p.s. Les 
Epitres de Saint Paul aux Philippiens, a Philémon, aux Colossiens, aux Ephésiens, trad. 
Benoit (3¢ ed.), pp. 109, n.p.s. L’ Apocalypse, trad. Boismard (3e ed.), pp. 92, n.p.s. 


Henri Cazelles (editor), Dictionnaire de la Bible Supplément, fasc. XXXIII, Letouzey 
et Ané, Paris 1960. 20 NF. 


This fascicule contains articles on Oracle and Divination by Barucq, the Lord’s Prayer 
by de Fraine, Trial by Ordeal by Lefévre, on the Oriental Versions of the Bible by a 
number of contributors, on Origen by Danielou, on the Origins of the Universe and 
of Man according to the Bible by Hauret, on the Book of Osee by Gelin and on the 
Loaves of Proposition by Pelletier. In addition there are articles of archeological, 
topographical and biographical interest. 


Divo Barsotti, Spiritualité de 'Exode, Desclée de Brouwer, Bruges 1960. pp. 296, 
15 NF, 150 FB. 


Hugo Rahner, Saint Ignatius Loyola: Letters to Women. Tr. Kathleen Pond & 
S.A. H. Weetman. Herder, Freiburg & Nelson, Edinburgh 1960. pp. 565, 63s. 


Walter J. Burghardt, s.j. and William F. Lynch, s.J. (editors) : The Idea of Catholicism : 
An Introduction to the Thought and Worship of the Church. Greenwich Editions, 
Meridian Books Inc., New York 1960. pp. 479, $6.00. 


This isan anthology of quotations from Catholic Writers on doctrinal subjects, from 
liturgical texts and from papal pronouncements. 


M. L. Cozens, A Handbook J Heresies, Canterbury Books No. 12. Sheed & Ward, 
London 1960. pp. 96, 35 6d. 


Robert Hugh Benson, The Mystical Body and Its Head, Canterbury Books No. 13. 
Sheed & Ward, London 1960. pp. 92, 3s 6d. 
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J. Coppens, A. Descamps, E. Massaux (editors), Sacra Pagina: Miscellanea Biblica 
Congressus Internationalis Catholici de Re Biblica. Duculot, Gembloux 1939, 
Vol. 1, pp. 579, vol. 2, pp. 486, price not stated. 


In these two large volumes are published the proceedings of the important inter. 
national Catholic Biblical Congress organised by the university of Louvain during 
the Brussels exhibition of 1958. The contributions, in French, German, English, 
Spanish and Latin cover every aspect of biblical investigation : introductory problems 
on Inspiration, the nature of biblical Theology, patristic exegesis and the relation 
between exegesis and theology ; the Old Testament setting, and questions of exegesis 
and theology relating to the Old Testament. In the second volume there are com- 
munications touching on the New Testament setting, and on the exegesis and theology 
of the New Testament. These two volumes therefore form a most valuable expression 
of the opinions of the foremost Catholic scholars on a variety of interesting questions, 
and their value is greatly enhanced by the provision of excellent indices. 


The Pamphlet Bible Series, general editor Neil J. McEleney, c.s.p., Paulist Press, New 
York. The Book of Genesis, Part II, Ignatius Hunt, 0.8.8. pp. 96, 75c. The Book of 
Exodus, Part I, Roland Murphy, 0.cARM. pp. 96, 75c. 


Berthold Altaner, Patrology. Tr. Hilda C. Graef. Herder, Freiburg & Nelson, 
Edinburgh 1960. pp. 659, 60s. 


This translation is based on the fifth German edition of the well-known introduction 


to Patrology. It is a most valuable reference book, furnished with up-to-date 
bibliographies on all patristic writings. 


Heinrich Scharp, How the Catholic Church is Governed. Tr. Annelise Derrick. Herder, 
Freiburg & Nelson, Edinburgh 1960. pp. 168, 12s 6d. 


A. Gelin, J. Schmitt, P. Benoit, M.-E. Boismard, D. Mollat, Son and Saviour. Tr. 
Anthony Wheaton. Geoffrey Chapman, London 1960. pp. 151, 12s 6d. 
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